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The week just ending has been the dull- 
est since the President transferred the 
Capital of the Nation to this village by 
the Sound. The most exciting event to 
be recorded was the blowing in and 
blowing out of Bostock’s press agents 
on Monday eve. After his great surgical 
operation of fitting a patient and docile 
lion with a glass eye, and escorting 
Mother Jones about the menagerie, and 
gathering in many lines of newspaper 
space worth at least a dollar a line, the 
enterprising animal-maanger gazed 
round him for new worlds to conquer 
Perhaps the picture of Mother Jones in 
his mind’seye suggested the President,fur 
that dear old lady has been threatening 
to descend upon this devoted aaimlet for 
many days in spite of the shyness of the 
Executive when shesuggested a meeting. 
At any rate, whatever put the notion 
into his head, he sent two of his best 
news makers down here—a lady anda 
gentleman. The lady started out toward 
Sagamore Hill in a hired rig armed with 
various letters and a copy of Mr. Bos- 
tock’s latest book for the President, 
while the gentleman hiked for the Octa- 
gon Hotel, where he at once demanded | 
that the newspaper men foregathered 
there should “take a drink.” It seems 
to be solidly grounded in the minds of 
certain persons that if they say ‘Come 
and take a drink” to a newspaper man, 
they can thereupon work him for many 
hundred dollars worth of free advertis- 
ing. After he had said “take a drink,” 
the press agent unfolded his story. Mr. 
Bostock had written a book upon the 
training of wild animals. Of course the 
President would be interested in that, 
not only because he loves wild animals 
himself, but because he also, with Mr. 
Bostock, is a distinguished author. In 
addition to the hundreds of other mar- 
vels from the wilds, Mr. Bostock pos- 
sesses a young chimpanzee of more than 
human intelligence. Consul is his name. 
Now what could be more generous of 
Mr. Bostock than to offer to lend Consul 
to the President for all the little Roose- 
velts to play with? In his letter tender- 
ing the society of Consul, Mr. Bostock 
wrote the President that he, Consul, had 
been the constant companion of his own 
children and they had one and all of them 
profited by the sweet arboreal com- 
munion. It was almost like offering 
little Archie, Ethel, Kermet and Quentin 
a new tutor who would at the same time 
enter into their innocent sports with all 
the enthusiasm of a youngster. The 
President would undoubtedly be tickled 
to death. Here is a copy of the letter to 
the President. Here is a copy of a letter 
that Mr. Bostock once got from Mrs. 
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COL. G. N. McCAIN GOES W 





ST. 


Well Known Writer on Philadelphia Press | Change in Munsey’s New York Paper to 


Buys the Colorado Springs Gazette. 
Col. George Nox McCain, who for the 


last ten years or more has been connect- | ing made in theform of an advertisement 


ed with the Philadelphia Press in numer- 
ous executive positions and as special 
correspondent, has obtained a control- 
ling interest in the Colorado Springs 
Gazette and leaves the Press to-day, 
Aug. 1, to proceed to Colorado, where 
he will assume personal charge of his new 
property. He will be president of the 
Gazette Publishing Company and editor- 
in-chief of the paper. 
probably the most influential newspaper 
in Colorado outside of Denver. Under 
the new management its politics will be 
changed from Democratic to Republican. 

Col. McCain is one of the best known 
newspaper men in the Kast. He has 
been very successful as an editor and an 
author, but it is by his work as a special 
correspondent and political writer that 
he is best known. With his keen insight 
into public affairs, and his faculty for 
judicious and discriminating treatment 
of important events, his writing is 
always strong and convincing. He has 
a large number of friends among news- 
paper men who will wish him well in the 
new venture which he has lately under- 
taken. 


The South Sharon (Pa.) News has 
been changed from a daily to a weekly. 








Pass Oe 


WILDER D. QUINT. 
MANAGING EDITOR OF THE BOSTON TRAVELER. 
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The Gazette is| held by Frank A. Munsey, who secured 


| Washington Times, of which I am the 
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DAILY NEWS TO SELL. 


be Made Purely for Business Reasons. 
The announcementon Thursday morn- 


in the Sun and Herald that the Daily 
News would be sold at auction August 
21 was received with some surprise. 

While it is well known that the News 
is not making money -hand over fist, 
nevertheless it has been steadily growing 
in circulation and in influence and is 
to-day in a much better condition than 
it has been in for two years. 

A majority of the stocks of the News is 


control a little over a year ago, the 
minority, something like forty-three per 
cent., being owned by Col. William L. 
Brown. When asked the meaning of the 
sale Mr. Munsey said: 

“The sale has been ordered solely for 
business reasons and has been in con- 
templation for some time. Since taking 
hold of the News I have succeeded in 
organizing a staff that is doing excellent 
work and is adding strength to the paper 
every day. Because the sale of the News 
h&s been ordered it must not be inferred 
that I am disappointed in its develop- 
ment. Instead 1am gratified thatso much 
has been accomplished in soshort a time. 

“Both the Boston Journal and the 


owner, are doing splendidly, and I have 
not abandoned my original plan of estab- 
lishing a chain of papers throughout the 


y 5 CEenTs‘A Copy. 
FINED FOR CONTEMPT. 
MISSOURI EDITOR GETS HEAVY 


PUNISHMENT FOR CRITICISING 
THE SUPREME COURT. 


J. M. Shepherd, of the Warrensburg Stand- 
ard-Herald, Sentenced to Pay $500 and 
Costs for Printing an Editorial in Which 
He Charged Corruption of the Court. 
The Citizens Show Loyalty by Raising 
Amount of Fine. 


J. M. Shepherd, editor of the Warrens- 
burg (Mo.) Standard-Herald, was fined 
$500 and costs last week for printing an 
editorial in his paper, in which he criti- 
cised the Supreme Court for its action in 
the Oglesby damage suit against the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad. The case had 
become a famous one in Missouri on 
account of the many rehearings granted 
in favor of the railroad. When the peo- 
ple of Warrensburg heard of the decision 
ugainst Editor Shepherd they held a 
uass meeting and wired to him in Jeffer- 
son City to draw on them for whatever 
was needed. The amount ofthe fine was 
quickly raised and Mr. Shepherd was re- 
leased. 

John J. Cundiff, editor of the Sedalia 
(Mo.) Capital, who reprinted the edi- 
torial by Mr. Shepherd, was let off with 
a fine of $1.00 and costs, after he 
had signed a retraction dictated by the 
Court. Mr. Cundiff publicly announced 
that if he had had either the $500 or the 
physical strength to endure imprison- 
ment he would never have signed the 
apology. 

Many of the papers of Missouri have 
reprinted the Shepherd editorial since the 
contempt proceedings, it having been 
made a part of the public records which 
any newspaper is allowed to publish at 
will. : 

In the first trial of the Oglesby case a 
heavy verdict was secured against the 
railroad. This verdict was sustained by 
the Supreme Court when the case was 
appealed, but the railroad got three new 
hearings and on the third a new trial 
was ordered. The second trial resulted 
in a verdict of $15,000 for the plaintiff. 
This verdict was set aside on the rail- 
road’s appeal to the Supreme Court, and 
no new trial was ordered. 

The information on which Mr. Shepherd 
and Mr. Cundiff were summoned to ap- 
pear before the Supreme Court alleged 
that the article printed in the papers was 
scandalous, contumacious and in con- 
tempt of the dignity of the Supreme 
Court. The editorial in question, after 
reciting instances of boodling and charges 
of corruption in the legislative and judi- ' 
cial departments of the State, continues : 

“And now, as the cap sheaf of all this 
corruption in high places, the Supreme 
Court has at the whip crack of the Mis- 
souri Pacific Railroad sold itssoul to the 
corporations and allowed Rube Oglesby 
to drag his wrecked frame through this 
life without even the pitiful remuneration 
of a few paltry dollars. Learned men of 
the law say that Rube Oglesby had the 
best damage suit against a corporation 
ever taken to the Supreme Court. This 
very tribunal, after reading the evidence 
and hearing the arguments of the attor- 
neys, rendered a decision sustaining the 
judgment of the lower court, which deci- 
sion was concurred in by six of the seven 





country. 
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members of the court. This is usually 
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the end of such cases, and the decision of 
a Supreme Court, once made, usually 
stands. But not so in the Oglesby suit. 
Three times was the case, at the request 
of the railroad attorneys, opened for re- 
hearing, and three times was the judg- 
ment of the lower court sustained.” 

Further on the editorial says in con- 
clusion : 

“The victory of the railroad has been 
complete, and the corruption of the 
Supreme Court has been thorough. It 
has reversed and stultified itself in this 
case until no sane man can have any 
other opinion but that the judges who 
concurred in the opinion dismissing{the 
Oglesby case have been bought in the 
interest of therailroad. Whathope have 
the ordinary citizens of Missouri for jus- 
tice and equitable laws in bodies where 
such open venality is practiced ? And how 
long will they stand it? The corpora- 
tions have long owned the legislature, 
now they own the Supreme Court, and 
the citizen who applies to either for 
justic against the corporation gets 
nothing. 

“Rube Oglesby and his attorney, Mr. 
O. L. Houts, have madeastrong fightfor 
justice. They have not got it. The 
quivering limb that Rube left beneath 
the rotten freight car on Independence 
Hill, and his blood that stained the right 
of way of the soulless corporation, have 
been buried beneath the wise legal verbi- 
age of a venal court, and the wheels of 
the juggernaut will continue to grind 
out men’s lives and a crooked court will 
continue to refuse them and their rela- 
tives damages until the time comes when 
Missourians, irrespective of politics, rise 
up in their might and slay at the ballot 
box the corporation bought law makers 
of the State.” 


HELD AT ELLIS ISLAND. 


W. S. MacCormick, a Jamaica Newspaper 
Man, Detained in Emigrant Hospital. 
William Simpson MacCormick, a news- 

paper man of Kingston, Jamaica, had a 

painful experience a few days ago in a 

hospital at Ellis Island. He is private 

secretary of the Hon. G. Eustace Burke, 

a wealthy Englishman, who is in New 

York on business. Mr. MacCormick came 

in Monday morning on thesteamer Vera. 

He was suffering from articular rhuma- 

tism, and when he landed at Pier No. 14, 

East River he was accosted by an inspec- 

tor who told him he must go to Ellis 

Island for a physicalexamination. There 

he was detained until late Tuesday after- 

noon when the examining board decided 
to pass him. During the whole of two 
days Mr. Burke, hie employer, bad tried 
in vain to get the officials to take some 
action to bring about Mr. MacCormick’s 
release, because the latter had come to 

New York on the advice of his physician, 

and was badly in need of treatment 

which he could not obtain on the island. 

Mr. Burke said that Mr. MacCormick 
was a cultured gentleman and a man 
who has won distinction as a writer 
both in America and in England. His 
essay on “The Best Methods for Develop- 
ing the Trade Between England and 

Jamaica” wonalargeprize offered by Sir 

Alfred Jones, of the Elder-Dempster 

Steamship Company of Liverpool. 





New Managing Editor for Advertiser. 

Edward W. Drew, well known in 
newspaper circles in New York, Albany 
and Buffalo, has accepted the position of 
managing editor of the Newark (N. J.) 
Daily Advertiser. He assumed the duties 
of his new position Monday, July 27. 
While in New York Mr. Drew held re- 
sponsible positions with the Sun, the 
World, Daily News and New York Com- 
mercial. His many friends in the Metro- 
politan district wish him plenty of success 
in his new field of labor. Mr. Drew’s 
well known vigor and suasion is bound 
to instill new life into the Advertiser. 


The Washington Post offers all its sub- 
scribers free membership cards in the 
Tabard Inn Library. 








REV. DR. CAMPBELL ITS GUEST. 
London Minister Given an Informal Re- 
ception by the New York Press Club. 


The Rev. Dr. R. J. Campbell, of the City 
Temple, London, was the guest of the 
New York Press Club at an informal re- 
ception held at its rooms in the Morton 
Building last Monday afternoon. Presi- 
dent Joseph Howard, Jr., introduced Dr. 
Campbell, who then addressed the mein- 
bers of the club, speaking principally on 
the labor question. In giving his im- 
pressions.of the newspapers in America 
he said: 

“In some ways you have the advant- 
age over us, and in some ways we have 
the advantageover you. Youare swifter 
in movement. but we ure more reposeful 
in thought. You are the most enterpris- 
ing people on the face of the earth. If 
you live a strenuous life, it is you who 
have made it so. Some one has said that 
an American is an Anglo-Saxon with an 
extra convolution of the brain.” 

Dr. Campbell was made an honorary 
member of the club. He leaves for Eng- 
land in about a week. John W. Keller, 
a former president of the Press Club, was 
called upon and he also discussed the 
labor question. 


THE CAVALIER AT RICHMOND. 





New Literary Weekly to Be Started by 
Jeffrey Montague. 


A new weekly called the Cavalier is to 
be started at Richmond, Va., by Jeffrey 
Montague, late of the Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. According to the publishers’ 
announcement the paper will contain 
besides a review of the news of the week, 
a conservatively liberal discussion of 
politics, literature, art, finance, country 
life, the military, antiquities, society, 
and other interesting activities. 

Mr. Montague has had a wide editorial 
experience, having served in New York 
with the 8. 8S. McClure Company and 
CharlesScribner’sSons. Previous to this 
he was employed for about two years in 
in the business and editorial departments 
of the Argonant, of San Francisco. For 
over a year and a half he was literary 
editor and occasional editorial writer on 
the Richmond Times and the later Times- 
Dispatch. 

H. F. Storm Goes to Binghamton. 

Henry F. Storm for twelve years past 
circulation manager of the: New York 
Mail and Express, has been appointed 
business and circulation manager of the 
Binghamton (N. Y.) Republican. Mr. 
Storm is well known in New York news- 
paper circles, having been at various 
times connected with the New York 
World, Daily News, and Evening Post. 
Col. Charles Singleton, the publisher of 
the Republican, is to becongratulated on 
his choice of a business manager. 





Kansas Daily Incorporated. 

Articles of incorporation have been 
issued to the Sun Printing Company, of 
Parsons, Kan., for the purpose of issuing 
the Parsons Daily Sun, recently purchas- 
ed from the Harry Lusk estate by Henry 
J. Allen, chairman of the State Board of 
Charities. The capital stock is $10,000, 
and the following are the directors: 
Henry J. Allen, of Ottawa; Clyde M. 
Reed, Wichita; Arch D. Swanwick, of 
Oswego; W.H. Martin and W. D. Atkin- 
son, of Parsons. 

Indiana Daily and Weekly Sold. 

The Richmond (Ind.) Daily and Weekly 
Palladium, official organ of the city and 
county bas been sold to J. R. Hart, of 
Indianapolis, and 8S. M. Rutherford, of 
Evansville, who take charge on Aug. 1. 
Mr. Hart, who was formerly connected 
with the Dakota Farmer, at Aberdeen, 
8. D., will have charge of the editorial 
department. 





GEN. CLAY AS AN EDITOR. 


His Experiences in Conducting an Aboli- 
tionist Newspaper. 


Gen. Cassius M. Clay, the great abolli- 
tionist, whose recent death closed one of 
the most stormy and pathetic careers 
in American history, was at one time 
editor of the True American, an abolition- 
ist paper, at Lexington, Ky. That it 
was a strenuous proposition is shown 
by Gen. Clay’s own account of his experi- 
ences, which follows: 

“‘T selected for my officea brick building 
and lined the outside doors with sheet 
iron to prevent them being burned. I 
purchased two brass 4-pounder cannon 
at Cincinnati and placed them, loaded 
with shot and nails, on a table breast 
high. I had folding doors, secured with 
a chain, which could open upon the mob 
and give play tomycannon. I furnished 
my office with Mexican lances and a lim- 
ited number of guns. There were six or 
eight persuns who stood ready to defend 
me. If defeated, they were to escape by 
a trapdoor in the roof; and I had placed 
a keg of powder, with a match, which I 
could set off and blow up the office and 
all my invaders; and this I should most 
certainly have done in_case of the last 
extremity.” 

Editors who find it rather trying at 
times to run a fearless newspaper in a 
turbulent community may get some sat- 
isfaction from knowing that there have 
been worse situations, and that some- 
times the newspaper has won its fight. 


MILLER RETURNS TO WORK. 


Labor Trouble at the Government Print- 
ing Office Not Yet Settled, However. 


W. A. Miller, assistant foreman of the 
bindery in the Government Printing 
Office at Washington, who was dismissed 
by Public Printer Palmer on request of 
the bookbinders’ union, went back to 
work last Monday. He was reinstated 
by order of the Civil Service Commission 
at the instance of President Roosevelt. 
If he remains in his position it is thought 
to mean that the Printing Office is to be- 
come an open shop. Mr. Miller declines 
to discuss the matter at any length, ap- 
parently feeling he has been vindicated. 
Public Printer Palmer seems disposed to 
let the matter rest entirely with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, who had Miller reinstated, 
or with Secretary Cortelyou. 

The officials of the union, at the present 
writing, are undecided as to their action, 
but they have reached an informal agree- 
ment to do nothing until Public Printer 
Palmer passes on the charges brought 
against Mr. Miller. If his decision proves 
favorable to Miller, it is thought the 
union will then ask President Roosevelt 
to so modify his order as to give the im- 
pression that he wishes the union char- 
acter of the Government Printing Office 
to be maintained. 


Typewritten Daily on Shipboard. 
The passengers of the steamship Minne- 
apolis, which arrived at New York from 
London last Monday, were entertained 
during the trip with a daily newspaper 
containing all the news aboard ship. 
The printing was done with a typewriter 
by J.E. Wing, of the Breeder’s Gazette, 
Mechanicsville, O. William S. Woods, of 
the Literary Digest, acted as associate 
editor, and Miss A. C. Clarke and Miss 
Helen Graham, the actress, furnished the 
illustrations for the little sheet in the 

shape of clever pen and ink drawings. 








A New Virginia Daily. 

R. D. Haislip, formerly editor of the 
Staunton, (Va.) News, will start a new 
afternoon paper in Staunton, the name 
of which has not been announced. Mrs. 
E. W. Bissell, one of the best known 
newspaper women in the State, will be 
connected with the staff. Mr. Haislip 
has the reputation of being one of the 
best editorial writers in Virginia, 





MRS. M. C. WEIL DEAD. 


Woman Pioneer in the Advertising Busi- 
ness—Handled Many Large Accounts. 


Mrs. MathildeC. Weil, a woman pioneer 
in the advertising business, died last 
Sunday at Long Branch, N. J., of dia- 
betes. She organized a general agency 
in 1880 in partnership with Miss Meta 
Voleckman. The firm was dissolved in 
1903, and Mrs. Weil continued her agency 
in the Times Building, New York. During 
her career as an advertising agent she 
handled a number of large contracts, 
principally those of proprietary medicine 
firms, one of the largest being that of the 
Humphrey Specifics. What disposition 
of the business is to be made now could 
not be learned. 

Mrs. Weil came to this country from 
Germany in the early seventies. On the 
death of her husband she obtained em- 
ployment as a translator, and also did 
considerable newspaper and magazine 
writing. She was regularly attached to 
Die Neue Zeit. While engaged in literary 
work she conceived the idea that there 
was a better living in the advertising 
business, and in partnership with Miss 
Volckman established the general agency. 
They were the first women in the 
business. 


OBITUARY NOTES. 


B. L. Farjeon, who published the first 
daily paper in New Zealand, died last 
week in Hempstead, England. He was 
well known asa novelist and play wright, 
and was a son-in-law of Joseph Jefferson, 
the actor. Among his publications were 
“The Mystery of the Royal Mail.” “The 
Mesmerists,” “Bread and Cheese and 
Kisses,” ‘‘London’s Heart” and “The 
Sacred Nugget.” 


James Innes, once associate editor of 
the Toronto Globe and one of the best 
known newspaper men in Ontario is dead. 


Charles A. Tupper, city editor of the 
San Jose (Cal.) Evening News, is dead. 


Charles S. Ward, editor of the Western 
Times, at Sharon City, Kan.,is dead. He 
was 24 years old. 


New Printing Company at Toledo. 

A new printing and publishing concern 
has been organized at Toledo, O., called 
the Newton-Rotherick Manufacturing 
Company. Presses, type and a power 
outfit have already been ordered, and 
the new establishment, which will have 
offices at 334 Superior street, will be 
ready to begin business on Sept. 1. The 
company is capitalized at $30,000, prac- 
tically all of which is subscribed for. The 
members of the company are Newell B. 
Newton, president and general manager; 
vice-president, Howard B. Rotherick, at 
present manager of the American Ribbon 
and Carbon Company; secretary, E. T. 
Mechler; treasurer, W. W. Hoskins. These, 
with Attorney Charles K. Friedman, con- 
stitute the board of directors. The local 
business of the American Ribbon and 
Carbon Company will beabsorbed by the 
Newton-Rotherick Company. 


Paper Trade Conditions. 

While there is little activity in the paper 
trade at present, says the Paper Mill, 
the condition is fairly normal for the sea- 
son of the year. There is a fairly good 
demand for paper of nearly all sorts to 
supply the day-to-day needs of consumers, 
and the demand is, perhaps, a little 
stronger than is usual in mid-summer, 
because of the fear on the part of cor- 
sumers that labor troubles may have the 
effect of advancing prices, or of diminish- 
ing supplies in the fall. With a renewal 
of activity in the fall, both paper trade 
and industry will probably be in a cor- 
dition to fill an extensive demand for 
paper, and that there will be such a de- 
mand is practically guaranteed by the 
prosperity which prevails in nearly every 
line of activity, 
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Roosevelt. Here is a little “ write up” 
of Consul with all the smart things he 
ever did and ever didn’t do. Here isa 
copy of Mr. Bostock’s grand brand new 
book. Here is a life of Mr. Bostock 
showing how since the earliest days of 
childhood he has held the fiercest beasts 
of the field and forest with the grip of 
his magnetic eye. Now just wait afew 
minutes for the lady. Sheis due to come 
back from her interview with the Presi- 
dent and will tell you all about it. If 
she manages to get past the Secret Ser- 
vice guards she will havea splendid story 
for you. If she doesn’t, she’ll have a 
story anyway, and that story will bea 
good one too, for she is one of the best in 
the business and don’t you forget it. 
Here, take a few passes to Mr. Bostock’s 
show. You'll always be more than wel- 
come at Coney Island. 

Paine, of the Associated Press, “I pass”’ 
and Hazard, of the Publishers Press, 
remarked ‘I guess 1’ll sidestep too.” 
But, be it said to the credit of the enter- 
prising press agents, Fowler, of theSun, 
wrote a thousand words, and Patchen, 
of the Herald, and Gask, of the Tribune, 
each sent in lovely stories of the moving 
picture. The unfeeling editor at the Sun 
who got hold of Fowler’s stuff forgot to 
send it up to the composing room. It's 
strange how absent minded some aesk 
men will become at times. The Tribune 
and Herald stories looked rather small 
when they got into the respective papers, 
but small as they were they undoubtedly 
paid Bostock very well on his investment 
of a couple of railroad fares from Coney 
Island and whatever it cost the gentle- 
men of the light checked clothes to say 
“Come and take a drink.” 


PRESIDENT’S TRIP TO SAYVILLE. 


The enterprise of the Oyster Bay livery- 
men was well displayed the other day 
when the President made his thirty-five 
mile ride to Sayville, across the Island. 
The press association men, mindful of 
the disastrous experience of the New 
England trip last fall when they went on 
ahead of the President the day poor 
Craig was killed, decided to follow him 
ata decent distance. If anything hap- 
pened to him en route, they argued, they 
would catch up with the item in a short 
time. This laudable plan was knocked 
galley west, however, because they could 
not hire arig in town for the purpose. 
** My horses are used to short trips of five 
or ten miles only”? remarked one livery- 
man. ‘There are too many flies on the 
south side of the Island” said another. 
“TI can’t spare a team” said a third, 
although there were half a dozen horses 
in the stalls and he himself was busily 
engaged in talking with a neighbor 
about a Sunday school picnic scheduled 
for a week from that date. The upshot 
of the matter was that the correspond- 
ents were obliged to go to Sayville by 
way of Jamaica and got there aboutfive 
hours after the President, though they 
took the first train out of Oyster Bay 
that morning. Had anything occurred 
to the President while he wasriding over 
there or back (for it was justas unhandy 
for the scribes on the return trip) the 
news would have reached New York by 
freight anywhere from five to twenty- 
four hours late. 

PATCHEN RISES TO THE OCCASION. 

‘*Bob” Patchen, of the Herald, had a 
strenuous time of it theother day when 
he went to New York to interview Mr. 
Mackay. The big cable man was here at 
the opening of the line to the Philippines 
and told Patchen that on a certain day 
he would see him in New York and give 
him a fine story on the struggles that 
the cable company had passed through. 
It was of course a story that the Herald 
alone would want, for the Herald feels 
a proprietory interest in the stretch of 
gutta percha and copper that circles the 
globe. Patchen was to meet Mr. Mackay 


in his office at 12:15 on the day in ques- 
tion and after looking up the time tables 
of the Long Island Railroad elected to 
take the train that leaves here at 8:50. 
Unfortunately he happened to be busy 
on a Sunday story that morning and 








wrote just three minutes too long. 
Down at the station he was informed 
that the only possible way for him to 
get to Gotham in time to be in Mackay’s 
office at the noon hour was to go over 
to Syosset, a distance of four miles, and 
take a train from there. Bob rushed 
madly up into the village and interviewed 
two or three liverymen, ‘Don’t want to 
overwork my horse”’ said one of the en- 
terprising gentry. “It would kill him to 
drive him four miles in half an hour.” 

Patchen said some things about livery- 
men in general and spied a man coming 
down the road ona motor bicycle. He 
dashed out and stopped him. ‘ Here,’’ 
he cried, “I want to use your wheel. 
What will you take for it for about four 
hours? Name your price.” 

“Did you ever run one?’ asked the 
cautious owner. 

“No, butI’ll bet Ican,”’ replied Patchen, 
‘It’s a matter of life and death. Must 
get over to Syosset in twenty-five 
minutes, or lose my head.” 

The motor cyclist guessed that he did 
not care to let Patchen have the wheel 
and buzzed down the street at a tanta- 
lizing gate of about twelve miles an hour. 
Patchen groaned aloud. Then came a 
man on an ordinary every day wheel. 
Here was his game, Patchen realized. 
Before the astonished cyclist knew what 
had happened to him he was unwheeled, 
had a two dollar bill in his hand, and 
Patchen was riding likea Jimmy Michael 


toward Syosset. The sun was hot, the! 


roads were dusty, and Patchen had not 
ridden a bicycle since the craze died out 
in Washington two or three years ago, 
but he bent to his work like a hero. 
His collar wilted, the perspiration did 
strange things to his garments, and his 
head swam. Just asthe train for New 
York was pulling out of the Syosset sta- 
tion, a red faced, exhausted young man 
fell off a wheel beside it and leaped 
aboard with an exertion that seemed his 
last. ‘Take care of my wheel till I come 
back,” he yelled to the station agent on 
the platform. ; 

Patchen did not have time to get even 
a change of collar before keeping his ap- 
pointment with Mr. Mackay, but he got 
there five minutes ahead of the trysting 
time. 

Did he get a fine story for the Herald 
from the cable man? 

The veracious narrator sighs while his 
reluctant fingers tap the keys tosay that 
after keeping Patchen waiting for nearly 
three quarters of an hour in the outer 
office, Mr. Mackay sent for him to say: 
‘IT have decided not to give out that 
story just at present. Thank you for 
coming. If I do decide to have it printed, 
I’ll send for you.” 


Justice, of the World, who was here 
for a month, has left on his vacation, and 
may not come back. Patchen, of the 
Herald, leaves for his to-day and will be 
replaced temporarily by Harry Brown, 
chief of the Herald’s Washington bureau. 
Arthur Ruhl is representing the Evening 
Sun. The Times, American, and Mail 
and Express, which were taken care of 
last year by special men, now rely on the 
press associations for their news. 

Old Kansas Paper Suspends. 

The Hutchinson (Kan.)  Interior- 
Herald has suspended. It was at one 
time an influential paper, but lately had 
declined rapidly. The Interior was 
started in 1877 by N.C. Boles, and Henry 
Inman, friend of Buffalo Bill and author 
of ‘The Santa Fe Trail,’’ who was its 
firsteditor. It was purchased in 1885 by 
Fletcher Meredith, and merged with the 
Herald. G. Cliff Miller, who has had 
charge of the paper for about a year, 
says he will revive it and continue its 
publication. 





Change in Texas Papers. 

The Nacogdoches Printing Company, 
of Nacogdoches, Tex., which has been 
publishing the Daily Sentinel and the 
Weekly Plaindealer, has been dissolved. 
The Sentinel will continue under the 
management of Haltom & Haltom, and 
A. F. Henning will be editor and pro- 
prietor of the Plaindealer. 





BOSTON. 


Boston, Mass., July 30, 1903. 
Special to Tag Eprror AND PUBLISHER. 

Boston has many old newspapers of 
which she is proud to boast, but one of 
her best and oldest is the Transcript. It 
is published week day evenings only and 
sells for three cents a copy, the highest 
price charged for a local daily. Its cir- 
culation among the upper classes residing 
in the Back Bay and vicinity, and known 
as the old residents of this handsome city 
of culture, is probably larger than any of 
its competitors. Printed in a conserva- 
tive manner, with no attempt at flashy 
journalism, the Transcript, through its 
seventy-three years of life, has made a 
name and record for itself in this part of 
the country, which is surpassed by none. 

The following from Monday’s Trans- 
cript is of interest: 

“In the midst of the many annivers- 
aries which have been observed this year, 
it is not unbefitting that the Transcript 
should recall one of its own, and the 
more because of thecloseness with which 
it is linked with the birthday anniversary 
of the oldest living counsellor. On July 
24, 1830, the first Boston Evening 
Transcript was printed. Last Friday 


| the paper was seventy-three years old. 


Sunday, July 26, was the birthday of 
the Transcript’s treasurer, Mr. William 
Durant, who still maintains his active 
participation in the business at the ripe 
age of eighty-seven. Mr. Durant entered 
the employ of the Transcript when the 
paper was only four years old, being 
now, therefore, in his seventieth year of 
continuous active service, which he will 
complete next February. Such a record 
as this will be hard to find in the history 
of American newspaper-making. 

“Mr. Durant celebrated his anniversary 
quietly, as is his custom, at his home in 
West Newton street. From two until 
nine o’clock he received some sixty of his 
friends and business associates, who 
called to present their congratulations 
and good wishes. Among the flowers 
was one Offering, accompanied by an 
engrossed address, with autograph sig- 
natures, from sixteen of the Transcript’s 
“Old Guard,” sixteen active employes of 
the paper whose service antedates the 
great Boston fire of Nov. 9,1872. Their 
average length of service is thirty-seven 
years and six months; and, if Mr. 
Durant’s name and work be included, 
the “Old Guard” comprises seventeen 
men who have averaged forty years in 
the Transcript’s service.” 


Capt. Charles W. Brown, formerly of 
the advertising staff of the Springfield 
Republican, Worcester Telegram, and 
other papers, is the new Boston repre- 
sentative of the New Hampshire Publish- 
ing Corporation, with an office at 7 
Water street. The corporation publishes 
forty-one weekly newspapers in and 
about Manchester, N. H., and is owned 
by George Franklyn Willey. Mr. Willey 
is an author of considerable reputation 
and carries on a large printing business 
in his office in New Hampshire’s Queen 
City. 


In the forthcoming reorganization of 
the Lynn (Mass.) Evening News, which 
was recently declared insolvent, and over 
which a receiver was appointed, it is 
understood the paper will change hands. 
The power behind the throne will be 
W. B. Littlefield, who will purchase, this 
week, the controlling interest in the 
paper, and thereby place it upon a firm 
financial basis. The paper has a goodly 
circulation and is published in en excel- 
lent field. 


G. Harry Dunderdale, city editor of the 
Associated Press in this city, was elected 
at the last meeting of the Newspaper 
Writers’ Union as delegate to the con- 
vention of the State branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, to be held in 
Worcester, Aug. 5. 





Walter B. Brackett, formerly of the 


Globe's business staff, is now local repre- 
sentative of the Agnew Auto Mailing 
Machine Company, with headquarters at 
156 Pearl street. The concern reports a 
good demand for its sealing and stamp- 
ing devices, as well as for its mailing 
appliances. 


Carl S. Smith, a practising attorney of 
Hilo, Hawaii, who has been a frequent 
visitor to newspaper row during his 
recent two months’ visit to the States, 
left Saturday for the Islands by way of 
Chicago, Vancouver, and San Francisco. 


John H. Fahey, the new owner of the 
Traveler, has severed hisconnection with 
the local office of the Associated Press, 
and will now devote his entire time to 
his new purchase. 


George Herschkovitz, recently a Globe 
employe, left Saturday for Paris, France. 
Mr. Herschkovitz was born in France, 
and now returns after some years’ resi- 
dence here to take charge of his father's 
business there. 


William Wallace Hunnewell, who has 
been employed on the Globe since it was 
established thirty years ago, died July 
19 at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital. 


City Editor C. N. Young, of the Trav- 
eler, and wife leave Monday for a two 
weeks’ vacation, which will be passed at 
Hampton Beach, N. H. 


F,. Ed. Spooner, local correspondent 
for several New York papers, has resigned 
hie position as press agent of the Charles 
River Bicycle track. 


J. J. McMahon, labor editor of the 
Traveler, is enjoying a vacation of two 
weeks. L. B. B. 


MAGAZINE MEN GET TOGETHER. 





Periodical Publishers’ Association of 
America Incorporated at Albany. 


The publishers and heads of depart- 
ments of the leading monthly magazines 
and weekly papers haveformed a perma- 
nent organization, which last week was 
incorporated at Albany under the name 
of the Periodical Publishers’ Association 
of America. Monthly meetings are held 
in the rooms of the Aldine Association, 
111 Fifth avenue, New York, at which 
topics of particular interest to periodical 
publishers are discussed. It is the pur- 
pose of the association to foster a spirit 
of sociability and fraternalism among its 
numbers, 

The following are the officers of the 
association : 

W. B. Howland, Outlook, president; 
IF. N. Doubleday, World’s Work, vice- 
president; F. L. Colver, Leslie’s Monthly, 
secretary; O. W. Brady, McClure’s Maga- 
zine, treasurer; J. B. Walker, Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, chairman executive 
committee. Directors: W. B. Howland, 
Outlook; F. N. Doubleday, World’s 
Work; O. W. Brady, McClure’s Magazine; 
R. J. Cudihy, Literary Digest; Frank A. 
Munsey, Munsey’s Magazine; Lewis 
Klopsch, Christian Herald; J.B. Walker, 
Cosmopolitan Magazine; F. L. Colver, 
Leslie’s Monthy; J. A. Thayer, Every- 
body’s Magazine; C. N. Lanier, Review of 
Reviews; E. E. Higgins, Success; Conde 
Nast, Collier’s Weekly; Theron McCamp- 
bell, Metropolitan Magazine; E. W. 
Spalding, Ladies’ Home Journal; A. P. 
Vance, Woman’s Home Companion. 


To Publish a Cotton Magazine. 

A charter for the Cotton Publishing 
Company of Atlanta has been applied 
for. The company iscapitalized at $20,- 
000, and H. E. Harman aud George C. 
Walters are named as the incorporators. 
It is the intention to publish a trade 
journal in the interest of cotton growers. 











The Knoxville (Ia.) Reporter has sus- 
pended. 
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ENTERPRISE AT NOME. 

The enterprise of the newspapers and 
the enterprise of the community go hand 
in hand, and in the Klondike there is no 
exception to the rule. J. B. Shale, presi- 
dent of the Publishers Press, who has 
just returned from a trip to Nome, said 
in speaking of the new mining town, that 
nothing had impressed him more than 
the business-like appearance of the news- 
papers there. Three papers are published 
at Nome, the News, the Nugget and the 
Golddigger. Two are semi-weeklies and 
one is a weekly. The papers sell readily 
on the street for twenty-five cents a 
copy and they are all filled with a liberal 
amount of advertising, which is paid for 
by the local merchants at rates commen- 
surate with the prices that prevail 
throughout the region. 

Mr. Shale brought back a copy of the 
Nome News of July 3. It is a neat four- 
page paper, and about half its space is 
given up to good display ads. The front 
page is filled with crisp local news, set off 
with big attractive headlines that give 
tne paper a very metropolitan appear- 
ance. Harry G. Steel is editor and man- 
ager at Nome, and the general manager 
is Will A. Steel, with offices at Seattle, 
Wash. 

Among the editorials in the copy of the 
News at hand is found this expression of 
sentiment, which applies to newspapers 
published in the old country quite as 
much as to those in the new: 

“A fault finding newspaper is the worst 
kind ofascold. There is nothing helpful 
in continued fault finding, nor is fault 
finding an evidence of any kind of ability. 
Most any one can find something in 
everything to criticise or condemn. 

“‘A newspaper should be helpful to the 
community in which it is published. One 
of the strongest arguments alocal news- 
paper has to offer for patronage is that 
it helps the country by giving publicity 
to everything of merit thatis in any way 
connected with the development or pros- 
perity of the country from which it 
obtains support. 

“The hammer isa very useful implement, 
but the man that knocks indiscriminately 
or for personal reasons, or to promote 
his own interests, is nota helpful member 
of society. The world is too small and 
life is too short tocreate unnecessary an- 
tagonisms.” 

In the American colonies the military 
occupation was followed as quickly as 
might be by the establishment of the 
American newspaper with all its Ameri- 
can enterprise. Since that time it has 
worked for the good of the community 
and for the advancement of civilization 
with all the ardor for which it is noted. 
When the Klondike was opened up the 
newspaper followed with the same 


alacrity, and now it is quietly accomp- 
lishing its great mission just as it has 
done so many times before. 





THE MISSOURI CONTEMPT CASE. 


Two editors in Missouri recently took 
exception to the action of the Supreme 
Court in reversing a decision which 
awarded damages to a citizen against a 
powerful railroad corporation. The 
criticism of the highest tribunal wassharp 
and severe, corruption being charged as 
one of its transgressions. As the Supreme 
Court has ordered the editors to appear 
before it and show cause why they should 
not be punished for contempt, says the 
Detroit Free Press, it is presumed that 
there is some principle of common or 
statutory law which the Court can urge 
in justification of its action. Yet the 
case suggests that there is a dangerous 
exercise of judicial power, and query 
arises as to what limitations are to be 
put upon it. 

It is clear that when a judge upon the 
bench is treated with open contempt by 
any one present in the court room, he 
has the right to inflict summary punish- 
ment for reasons that are obvious. But 
there is certainly a question as to the 
right and propriety of judges to try their 
own cases when taking umbrage at out- 
side criticism. In thisinstance there was 
no interference with the work of the 
Court; nothing to embarrass it in the 
conduct of the case in hand. After the 
decision was handed down the editors 
told what they thought of it. If honest 
and within the facts they had the right 
to tell the truth. The president, sena- 
tors, representatives, governors, legis- 
lators, in fact all public officials are 
frankly criticised. It is difficult to con- 
ceive why judges should enjoy immu- 
nity, for there are unanswerable reasous 
why they should be upheld when worthy 
and exposed when unworthy. Their 
calling is no more sacred than that of 
those who make and execute the laws 
under which we live. 

If these editorial critics wronged the 
members of the Supreme Court the judges 
have ample redress under the libel laws 
of the State. They can inflict penal pun- 
ishment and at the same time get dam- 
ages. But if they insist upon the 
contempt proceedings, conduct the trial 
of the men, render the verdict and inflict 
the punishment, they violate the very 
fundamental principle of our judicial 
system. 

There is no chance to preserve the 
purity of the bench if thissort of gag law 
is tolerated. The only acceptable way is 
to give the accused a trial and a fair 
chance before a disinterested tribunal. 
If they be found guilty the Supreme Court 
would have a vindication worth some- 
thing. 


PRESS MUZZLING IN TWO STATES 
The Philadelphia North American finds 











a@ pertinent similarity between the 
attempts at press muzzling in Missouri 
and in Pennsylvania. Commenting on 
the contempt case in Missouri it says: 


“The method adopted by the Supreme 
Court of Missouri to muzzle the press of 
that State seemed at first to be more 
effective than the Pennsylvania plan, but 
it turns out to be even more futile. An 
editor was fined heavily for asserting 
that the judges were corrupt, but the 
proceedings made his accusatory editorial 
a part of the public records, and there- 
fore any newspaper in the State may 
now publish it with impunity. : 

‘“‘Popular sympathy evidently is with 
the editor and against the muzzlers, for 
the people of Warrensburg raised the 
amount of the fine at a mass meeting 
and telegraphed to the imprisoned jour- 
nalist to draw on them for any amount. 

“One of the Supreme Court judges is a 
candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor against Circuit Attorney 
Foulk, of St. Louis, and publicly affirms 
that ‘there is no boodling in Missouri.’ 
It will be remembered that the man who 
tried to muzzle the press in this State 
said: ‘Pennsylvania has no ills worthy 
of mention.’ Another coincidence is 
that the would-be muzzlers of the press 
in both States succeeded only in bringing 
themselves into general contempt.” 





THE COUNTRY PAPER. 


An Eloquent Encomium Upon the Rural 
Press by the Editor ot a 
City Daily. 


The editor of the Atlanta News, in con- 
tributing his regular Saturday evening 
column to that paper recently paid the 
following glowing tribute to the country 
newspapers : 

Sitting here with the debris of a weekly 
toil about us—scattered clippings, 
crumpled copy and a pair of yawning 
shears piled high above a mass of Georgia 
papers—the pen of Saturday Evening is 
filled with a sentinent of tenderness for 
the Country Newspapers. 

How quiet, and yet how potential a 
work they do 1n the realm of newspaper- 
dom, and how thankless ofttimes are 
their labors! 

Quiet, unhonored, sometimes desper- 
ately obscure, many times engaged ina 
hand-to-hand combat with direst pov- 
erty, and the chances ten to one against 
them, it is just simply superb to see them 
come up to the scratch of each succeed- 
ing issue dauntless, cheery, insouciant, 
Micawber like, as before. 

We have often thought that nothing 
but the strange fascination of seeing one’s 
thoughts on paper, on fair black and 
white, could ever explain the sublime 
pertinacity with which some editors do 
stick to their thankless calling, but we 
do honestly believe now that there are 
many of them who appreciate the deep 
importance and responsibility of their 
rank and stick to it for “the love of the 
thing,” and where such a one does exist, 
true to the instincts of his craft in its 
highest plane, imbued with the desire to 
elevate, enlighten, instruct, defend and 
represent the people of whom he is the 
political organic center, holding his honor 
dear and the honor and good name of 
his people precious, pandering to no false 
sensations and poisonous sweets of scan- 
dal, that would please but debase, keep- 
ing a white example of political faith, 
and public morality and political honor 
in the organ through which he speaks 
the sentiment of his fellow-citizens—when 
such a one can be found we doff our hats 
in professional respect to the most valu- 
able and inestimable citizen of the 
Republic. 

The importance of the country news- 
paper is rarely considered. Itis, to the 
body journalistic, what agriculture is to 
the body politic—the bone and sinew of 
it all—the feeder of the big metropolitan 
journals whose thunderous roar is but 
the concrete sound of the busy voices of 
the rural press. 

The country papers are the thousand 





small streams that flow into the mael- 
strom of the metropolis, the various 
couriers which go swift-winged with 
their tidings to the great herald arteries 
that throb out our states to the world. 

And again, we say that theeditor who, 
in the full light of his realized responsi- 
bility, fulfills to the extent of the man 
that is in him the high, grappling duties 
of his station, is a citizen who ought to 
wear the laurel. 

Brave little sheet that it is, wrapping 
in its history a thousand heartaches and 
cramped ambitions, of bitter sacrifices 
heroically made, without a blot upon its 
record of faith and purity, and not a foul, 
scandalous line to mar the symmetry of 
its truth and constancy. 

In the fellowship of journalism it is the 
quite, golden-hearted gentleman, stain- 
less and pure as the white soul of him 
who guides its cruise over the deeps and 
shallows of this stormy age of journalism. 

From the city to the country, from the 
throbbing pavement to the waving fields, 
we send to-day the highest greetings of 
the craft who wield the pen. 


CLIPPED EDITORIALS. 


THE FUTURE EDITORIAL. 

What will be the future newspaper 
editorial ? 

Or will the editorial page disappear 
entirely ? 

A few modern newspapers cling to the 
old, heavy, archaic editorial department, 
filling a complete page. They can be 
numbered on the fingers of one hand. 
When a newspaper so conservative as 
the Chicago Tribune cuts out half its 
editorial space the tendency is apparent 
to every observer. 

The editorial will not disappear. The 
newspaper will always reserve a limited 
space for the expression of opinion. 

But it will be different. 

Note this fact: 

There are very few political organs 
nowadays. The organ is the sort ofa 
newspaper that prints editorial that will 
help and not harm the party. Its point 
of view is the party’s. Its editor colors 
his views to suit. Everyone knows what 
such a newspaper will say editorially 
and there is nospecial anxiety to read its 
utterances. Besides, the man who wants 
to go deep into politics and economics 
reads the reviews. He gets the opinion 
of experts in those periodicals. 

Will there, then, be no editorial on 


politics ? 
There will be. But it will bean honest 
expression. Politics is a part of our 


national life. The old-time editor made 
the mistake, however, of supposing it is 
the only topic in which newspaper readers 
are interested. 

Therefore the advent of the “human 
interest’ editorial. 

The reasons why theeditorial page has 
lost prestige are not far to seek. It has 
not kept pace with the news columns. 
It is not up-to-date. It is largely what 
it was a hundred years ago. It appeals 
to a small constituency. The masses do 
not read it. The average man skips it. 

The coming editorial will reflect the 
life of the people as do the newscolumns. 

It will cover all the interests of society. 
Women as well as men will read it. It 
will be written and printed so that he 
who runs may read. It will be eloquent 
in brevity. There will be short words 
and short sentences. 

The coming editorial will be ethical. 

The editor will not be afraid of a 
preachment—even to the verge of “slop- 
ping over.”’ 

Thecoming editorial will be “featured.” 

It will be displayed as the news is dis- 
played—saving the dignity supposed to 
attach to editorial matter. Why should 
the reporter’s stuff be displayed and the 
editor’s hidden? 

In modern newspapering it is a choice 
between modernizing the editorial and 
its disappearance. 

Is that radical ? 

It is true. 

Moreover, the newspapers that have 
made the appeal to human interest from 
the first page head line to the last line of 
the editorial page are the great and 
growing newspapers of to-day.—Des 
Moines (Ia.) News. 
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PERSONALS. 


W. G. Miller, Washington correspon- 
dent of the Publishers’ Press, was in 
New York last Saturday. 


George D. Lamberton, of New York, 
has accepted a position in the advertis- 
ing department of the Boston Journal. 


J.R. Wakeman, of the F. B. Stevens 
Advertising Agency, Temple Court, New 
York, is away ona a tw o week’s vacation. 


Fred T, Gelder, 0 owner and editor of the 
Forest City (Pa) News, was married 
last week to Miss Edith Brown, of Forest 
City. 

W. W. McCreight, business manager of 
the Albuquerque (N. M.) Daily Citizen is 
on a visit to Shelbyville, Ky., where he 
formerly made his home. 


P. H. Tansey, New York correspondent 
of the Houston Chronicle, has been spend- 
ing a week or so in Texas looking over 
the business situation there. 


W. P. Walton, editor of the Lexingtor 
(Ky.) Democrat, has been appointed by 
Clara Barton a member of the advisory 
board of the Red Cross Society. 


H. H. Cabaniss, manager of the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, was in Chicago 
last week attending a special meeting of 
the board of directors of the American 
Newspaper Publisher’s Association. 


Robert 8. McFarlan, who for more 
than a year has been manager of the 
Associated Press at Atlanta, has ex- 
changed positions with George M. 
Chapin, of the Chicago office of the asso- 
ciation. 


E. T. Harvie, editorial writer on the 
Philadelphia Item, and also a general 
advertising agent, was in New York this 
week on business. He handles a large 
advertising account for a New York 
automobile company. 


Will Ward, the well and fav orably 
known advertising man of the Scripps- 
McRae League New York office, is pass- 
ing his vacation at Patchogue, L. I. Mr. 
Ward spends several days of each week 
on the Great South Bay. 


H. F. Gardiner, editor of the Hamilton 
(Ontario) Times, has resigned to accept 
a government position. On the eve of 
his retirement he was presented with a 
gold watch and gold headed cane by the 
members of the staff. He is succeeded 
by John Carrick. 


Keator Now With Chicago Tribune. 

A. Roy Keator, who for some time has 
been assistant advertising manager of 
the Chicago Journal, has been engaged 
by James Keeley, publisher of the Chicago 
Tribune, as a member of his advertising 
staff. Ever since Mr. Keeley succeeded 
Hugh W. Montgomery as publisher of 
the Tribune he has been looking about 
for live men, and Keator’s work on the 
Journal attracted his attention. An 
offer of a substantial advance in salary 
followed, which caused Mr. Keator reluct- 
antly to leave his old love and cast his 
fortunes with the Tribune. Seven years 
ago Mr. Keator began work in the office 
of the Journal as aclerk. By his energy 
and enthusiasm he worked his way up 
to assistant advertising manager. He 
has made many friends among the adver- 
tising men and agencies, which should 
make business easy for him in his new 
position. 


Justin McCarthy Given a Pension. 

Justin McCarthy, the well known 
writer of contemporaneous history, has 
been awarded a civil pension of £250 by 
the British Government in recognition of 
his services to literature. He was once 
a@ newspaper man, having joined the staff 
of the Cork Examiner in 1848 and worked 
on that paper for several years. 





KENTUCKY EDITORS MEET. 
State Press Aiatiadin Holds Business 
Session Before Annual Excursion. 

The Kentucky Press Association con- 
cluded its business meeting at Lexington 
on Thursday of last week with the elec- 
tion of the following officers: President, 
Paul M. Moore, Earlington Bee; vice- 
president, W. Louis Landrum, Lancaster 
Record; secretary and treasurer, R. E. 
Morningstar, Bowling Green Courier. 
Earlier in the session the members of the 
association listened to a paper on the 
“Laws of Advertising” by Lew B. 
Brown, editor of the Harrodsburg Demo- 
crat. Harry Sommers, editor of the 
Elizabethtown News, talked at lengthon 
the subject of good roads and the duty 
of the rural press to further the project 
of improving the highways of the State. 
The editors left on ''hursday evening for 
Louisville and from there started on an 
extended trip through Canada and the 
northern States. 

There were about 150 members of the 
association at the convention. In re- 
sponse to the welcome to the city of 
Lexington, Thomas G. Watkins, of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the retiring 
president of the association, paid the 
following tribute to the Queen of the 
Bluegrass : 

“Tt is a serious matter to come before 
a Lexington audience and make any vain 
attempts at oratory. The memories of 
Ashland and of the brilliant successors to 
the great orator who lived there make 
us pause. None of us wants to put him- 
self in a position for invidious compari- 
son. The most I can say is simply to 
tell you how deeply the members of the 
Kentucky Press Association appreciate 
the privilege of visiting a city where was 
set up the first printing office in the West. 
John Bradford was a pioneer publisher, 
and when we think of him in his rude 
log cabin setting up and printing the 
Gazette, which history says was about 
the size of half a shee tof foolscap, and re- 
flect on the beautifulcity, Lexington, as it 
is now with its handsome and modernly 
equipped newspaper offices, we must 
confess he began his work well. He 
played the honorable and self-sacrificing 
part of the newspaper pioneer, and de- 
served the sobriquet cf ‘Old Wisdom’ 
he received from his admirers. Things 
have changed very much for the better 
since John Bradford’s time, but he made 
the start.” 

CLUBS AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Ata meeting of the Georgia Weekly 
Press Association held recently at 
Cedartown, plans were discussed pre- 
paratory tothe organization of a mutual 
fire insurance company, the object of 
which will be to protect the plants of the 
members of the association. It was pro- 
posed to charge the regular tariff asso- 
ciation rates. Should these plans work 
out many of the best papers in the state 
will be protected by the organization 
which will be headed by competent offi- 
cials. Before the members of the asso- 
ciation started on theirtrip to the Rocky 
Mountains, they elected officers and 
cleared up the annual business of the 
association. All the officials will hold 
office for another year, including Presi- 
dent W.S. Coleman, of the Cedartown 
Standard. Two hundred guests attended 
the press banquet. Among the distin- 
guished guests present were, United States 
Senators A.O. Bacon and A. 8. Clay, 
Hon. N. A. Morris, speaker of the Georgia 
House of Representatives, and Hon. Clark 
Howell, of the Atlanta Constitution. 
The next meeting of the association will 
be held in Atlanta next July and the an- 
nual trip will be to the St. Louis Expo- 
sition. 


Arrangements have been made for a 
joint summer meeting of the Upper Des 
Moines. Editorial Association and the 
Northwest lowa Editorial Association 
at Mason City Aug. 6, and it is possible 
the Fifth District Association will also 
meet at the same time. 
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EDITOR, NOVELIST, CRITIC. 
Wilder D. Quint, of the.Boston Traveler, 
Joint Author of “ Miss Petticoats.” 


Wilder D. Quint, managing editor of 
the Boston Traveler, was born in Salem, 
Mass., Nov. 15, 1863. Through his 
mother he is a lineal descendant of Gen. 
Israel Putnam and of Col Page,a Revo- 
lutionary soldier of Danvers. His father 
was the late Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, D. D., 
a noted Congregationalclergyman. For 
the first eleven years of his life he lived in 
New Bedford, where he imbibed much of 
the seaport color that appears in the 
novel ‘Miss Petticoats,’ of which he is 
joint author. Afterward his home was 
at Dover, N. H., where he attended the 
public schools. 

Mr. Quint fitted for college at Phillips 
Exeter Academy, and entered Dartmouth 
in 1883. He became prominent at once 
in literary and musical circles, being one 
of the founders and the first editor of the 
Dartmouth Literary Magazine. Hegrad- 
uated in 1887 with honors in his special 
branches. Even at that time he wasa 
contributor to the newspapers and maga- 
zines. He was a member of the Psi Upsi- 
lon fraternity, and one of the founders of 
the Casque and Gauntlet, Dartmouth’s 
famous senior society. 

Immediately on graduating he joined 
the Boston Evening Record, doing gen- 
eral reporting. In a year or two he was 
made night editor of the Advertiser, 
which position he held until the estab- 
lishment of the Boston News, when he 
became nighteditorof that paper. After 
two years he became telegraph editor of 
the Boston Traveler, also doing its liter- 
ary work. He was shortly made musi- 
cal critic, which position he still holds. 
Last December he was made managing 
editor of the paper. 

Mr. Quint finds time amid his other 
duties to write novels, short stories and 
special articles on literature and music, 
and his name is becoming more and mure 
familiar to the reading public, although 
in fiction he is somewhat hidden under 
the pseudonym of “Dwight Tilton,” 
which he shares with Mr. George Tilton 
Richardson, also of the Traveler. He is 
amember of the Dartmouth Club, the 
New Hampshire Exchange Club and of 
the Newspaper Club, of which he is past 
editor-in-chief. He is married, and lives 
at Riverbank Court, Cambridge. 


THE NOR’-WEST FARMER. 


New Company Organized With $100,000 
Capital to Publish Winnipeg Paper. 


A new company, called the Nor’ West 
Farmer, Limited, of Winnipeg, Monitoba, 
has been organized and will take over 
the Nor’-West Farmer, heretofore pub- 
lished by the Stovel Company, the trans- 
fer to take effect Aug.6, next. The paper 
will be issued under the same business 
management and a local board will be 
elected. G. N. Morang will probably be 
president. 

The company has been considerably 
strengthened by eastern connections, 
the Farming World, Toronto, published 
by the Dominion Phelps Company, being 
one of Mr. Morang’s publications, though 
the Nor’-West Farmer will be entirely 
apart from this. It is understood that 
the capital of the new company is $100,- 
000, of which one-half will be offered to 
the public.! 





Wireless News on the Sea. 


The steamship Umbria, which arrived 
in New York last Sunday, received the 
first news of the Pope’s death by wire- 
less telegraph from Nantucket lightship 
at m. Saturday. She was in wire- 
less communication either with shore or 
other vessels on every day with the ex- 
ception of the interval from the afternoon 
of the 20th until 6 a. m. of the22d. The 
Cunard Bulletin published at sea the 
news of the stock slump, the Stow failure 





and the market condition generally. 


Newelines. Perfecting 


PRESSES 


For Sale at a Bargain. 


CAMPBELL NEW MODEL 
STEREOTYPE PERFECT- 
ING PRESS, printing four 
and eight-page papers, six, 
seven or eight columns to 
the page; one-half and one- 
quarter-page folds. 


GOSS CLIPPER STEREO- 
TYPE PERFECTINTG 
PRESS, printing four and 
eight-page papers, six,seven 
or eight columns to the 
page. 


We also have a number of 
other presses (one, two and 
threé rolls), taken in trade 
for our larger machines, which 
will besold at very low prices. 








Further particulars given on 
application to 


R. HOE & CO., 


504-520 Grand Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Four agate lines will be published one 
time free under this classification. 25 
cents for each additional line. 








A FLUENT PARAGRAPHER. 


Exports and Tariff matters treated in special 
articles by a journalist with practical business 
experience in Europe and the United States. 
Thoroughly understands French, German, Span- 
ish and Italian. Fluent paragrapher. ‘“B,"’ 
care THE EpITtoR AND PUBLISHER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 


POSITION as advertising or business man- 
ager on small city daily; 10 years’ experience; 
capable, reliable and energetic. If interested, 
address “K,” care Tak EvIToR AND PUBLISHER. 








WOMAN EDITOR desires position as manu- 
script reader and literary adviser in publisher's 
office. Throughly experienced. eferencer. 
MISS BROWN, 1436 American Tract Building, 
New York. 





SINGLE PLATEN STEAM DRYING TABLE 
heated by gas, with steam generator underneath, 
made by R & Price $150 complete, 
f.0. b. New York. Address “J. C.,"" care of Tax 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 





FOLDERS, WIRE STITCHERS, GAS EN- 
GINES, paper cutters; all kinds of printing ma- 
chinery at special low pr 
FENDLER & CO., 56 Beekman St., New York elty. 





JOB PRESSES—OUR STOCK WAS NEVER 
so varied. All makes and sizes. Only 150 now in 
stock and ready forshipment. Prices consistent. 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 56 Beekman 8St., 
New York city. 





CYLINDER PRESSES, VARIOUS MAKES, 
all sizes, from $200 up. Guaranteed rebuilt 
throughoutandcomplete. CONNER, FENDLER 
& CO., 56 Beekman St., New York city. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


University degrees. Free 
NEW YORK Scholarships. No Instruc- 


SCHOOL OF — we ae. one 
JOURNALISM. for catalogue, "243-245 Ryer- 


son St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


——, 
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THE ADVERTISING WORLD. 


TIPS FOR BUSINESS MANAGERS. 


The Dr. White Electric Comb Company, 
Decatur, IIL, is sending out some classi- 
fied advertising. 


Renewals of contracts for the Zymo 
advertising are being made by the A. M. 
Baker Advertising Agency, of Boston. 


Mr. Twing, of Lafayette Place, New 
York city, is preparing a list of papers to 
be used in the fall for a large publishing 
house. 


Theodore R. Heinrichs, a real estate 
dealer, of Yonkers, N. Y., is asking rates 
on classified advertising ina number of 
papers in the Middle West. 


The Association of Licensed Automo- 
bile Manufacturers is using Sunday 
papers throughout the country to adver- 
tise Gasoline Automobiles. 


The Lewis Sharpe Kilmer Agency, of 
Binghamton, N. Y., isrenewing contracts 
for 20,000 lines to be run for one year 
for Dr. Kilmer’s Swamproot. 


O'Sullivan Bros., Lowell, Mass., are 
taking on a list of daily papers to adver- 
tise O’Sullivan’s Rubber Heels, through 
the J. Walter Thompson Agency, of Bos- 
ton. 


The George V. Blackburn Company, 
publishers, of 114 Fifth avenue, New 
York city, is placing a number of ads in 
Sunday papers booming their “‘ Prudence 
Pratt,” a new novel. 


The Wycoff Advertising Agency, of 
Ithaca, N. Y., is sending out copy and 
contracts for the Shinola Company, of 
Rochester, N. Y. 5,000 lines of space is 
being used in every paper. 


The Ridgeway-Thayer Company, pub- 
lishers of Everybody’s magazine 31 East 
Seventeenth street, New York, are boom. 
ing their magazine by advertising in a 
large list of daily and Sunday papers. 


The advertising for the International 
Educational Congress, which was being 
placed direct is now in the hands of the 
Charles Fuller Agency, Temple Court 
Building, New York. There will be no 
copy placed before Aug. 15. 


The Paul E. Derrick Advertising 
Agency, Tribune Building, N. Y., is ask- 
ing rates on 1,000 inches and daily inser- 
tions in a large list of dailies throughout 
the country. It is expected that the 
agency will advertise one of the by-pro- 
ducts of the American Cereal Company. 


H. M. Clark, the well known advertis- 
ing agent, of Fredonia, N. Y., is extend- | 
ing his list of papers, which he will use 
the coming season, to the Northwest. 
Mr. Clark has handled the advertising 
for Dr. N. M. Fenner, the kidney cure 
specialist for four years, and has extended 
the advertising from a few small weeklies 
to almost every important daily in the 
country. He expects to use larger space 
this year than ever before. The increase 
in the advertising is made possible by the 
successful campaign that Mr. Clark has 
conducted during the past three years. 





Linotype Shipments. 

During the past week the Linotype 
Company has shipped machines to the 
following offices for the establishment of 
new plants: Huntington (W. Va.) Daily 
Advertiser, Pocatello (Idaho) Tribune 
Company, Ltd., Hanover (Pa.) Herald, 
Middletown (N. Y.) Times, Omaha, Neb., 
Nebraska Farmer Company. 

Besides the above, additions have been 
made to plants in these offices: Mexico 
(Mex.) Secretaria de Fomento; Indian- 
apolis, (Ind.) Star Company, 4; Atlanta 
(Ga.) News Publishing Company, Potts- 
town (Pa.) Daily News Publishing Com- 





pany. 


SELECTING THE MEDIUMS. 
Best Advice to a Beginner Is to Employ a 


Reliable Agency. 


Whether advertising proves profitable 
depends more than anything else on the 
choice of publications. An advertiser 
may have a good articleand an excellent 
series of advertisements, but what will 
these avail if he selects publications that 
circulate among a class of readers who 
are not interested in the article adver- 
tised? Selecting the medium is the vital 
point. 

Beginners are advised to get a copy of 
the paper they contemplate using to 
study its contents. This, of course, is 
good advice, but it isimpossible to judge 
by this whether or nota paper will prove 
a paying proposition. In making the 
selections the advertiser should know 
what circulation he is getting. A study 
ofa paper may lead to the conclusion 
that it has a good quality of circulation, 
but quality of circulation is worthless 
unless mated with quantity. Frequently 
a claim of quality is put forth to draw 
the advertiser’s attention from the fact 
that very little quantity of circulation 
exists. 

An advertiser ought to know exactly 
how many copies arecirculated ; whether 
the rate asked is too high or not; what 
class of readers it would be desirable to 
reach, and a good many other things 
that can only be learned by experience. 

No better advice could be given the 
beginner who knows nothing about pa- 
pers or rates than to advise that he 
employ a reliable agency to place his 
advertising and guide him past the pit- 
falls that wreck the beginners.—7'he Mail 
Order Journal. 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Chief Publishing Company, New York. 
Capital, $5,000. Directors: C. A. Loch- 
aussee, J. J. O’Reilly and J. J. Sullivan, 
New York. ae 

Alliance Press Company, Jersey City. 
Capital, $100,000. Incorporators: Hor- 
ace W. Wightman, Albert B. Simpson 
and Mattie E. Simpson. 


The West Virginia Labor Journal of 
Charleston, W. Va., to print and publish 
a weekly, semi-weekly and daily paper, 
and do a general printing, publishing 
and bookbinding business. Capital, $10,- 
000. Incorporators: Moses W. Donnally, 
John R. Foster, Louis A. ‘Fraser, Mar- 
shall E. DeWolf and Clyde Fraser, all of 
Charleston, W. Va. 


Change in the Planters’ Journal. 

There has been a change in manage- 
mentin the Planters’ Journal, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., one of the leading argricul- 
tural journalsin the South. Thefollowing 
are the officers of the corporation now 
owning the paper: W. A. Collier, presi- 
dent; Thomas B. Collier, vice-president; 
Wharton J. Alien, business manager; 
Joseph R. Williams, secretary and treas- 
urer; Rolfe 8. Saunders, editor. Mr. 
Saunders has for many years been con- 
nected with the agricultural press of the 
country having served with the Southern 
Planter, Richmond; Southern Industries, 
Nashville; the Agricultural Review, New 
York, and Planters’ Journal, Birming- 
ham. He has also atdifferent times been 
agricultural editor of some of the leading 
dailies in the South. Under its new 
management the Planters’ Journal, has 
been enlarged and greatly improved. 


The Kansas City Weekly Journal 


claims a paid circulation in Kansas of 
46,776 and atotal circulation of 175,000 
in the Middle West, a section of the coun- 
try that neverenjoyed greater prosperity 
than at the present time. 
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CHANGES IN INTEREST. 


Ashton (Ia.) Leader of Alfred E. Smalley. 


The Loyal (Wis.) Tribune has been sold 
to J. E. Noyes, publisher of the Green- 
wood Gleaner. 


The Texas Coast Promoter of League 
City, Tex., has been sold by M. M. Cox, to 
J.G. Anderson, formerly of Dickinson. 
The Promoter is in its eighth year. 


The Muncy (Pa.) Democrat has been 
sold to M. G. Peters,a young newspaper 
man of Philadelphia, who will continue 
to conduct it as a party organ. 


The Knightstown (Ind.) Sun has ‘been 
sold to Roy W. Steele, proprietor of the 
Evening Journal, who will continue pub- 
lishing both the daily and weekly. 


The Long Prairie (Minn.) Democrat 
has been sold to W. G. Graham and 
I. Rosch. Mr. Graham was for many 
years editor of the Long Prairie Leader. 


The Lincoln Democrat, at Fayetteville, 
Tenn., has been sold to Henry Holman, 
Jr.,and William Russell and its name 
has been changed to the Lincoln County 
News. 

The Grafton (W. Va.) Leader, has been 
bought by Capt. D. A. Litzinger, of 
Grafton, and his son, James M. Litzinger, 
editor and proprietor of the Oakland 
(Md.) Mountain Democrat: The price 
paid is said to have been $5,000. The 
Leader is the Democratic organ of Tay- 
lor county. 


Walter Tynerand Ferd Verck announce 
that they have leased the Petersburg 
(Ind.) Press of its owner, Sylvester 
Thompson, and that they will assume 
control on Sept. 1. H. B. Kepley, pres- 
ent lessee of the Press, is now going to 
move the plant of his paper, the Oakland 
City Enterprise, to Petersburg, and es- 
tablish a new paper there. 


Newspaper Activity in Kansas. 

According to the reports of the Kansas 
State Historical Society there were thirty 
new publications started in the State 
last year. This does not include several 
papers that began to publish daily edi- 
tions. There were fifteen publications 
that suspended and some twenty that 
changed hands during the year. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Patrick Henry McCarty has bought the | The True Voice is the name of a new 


Catholic weekly paper at Omaha. 


It is said a new paper will be started 
at Riverhead, Long Island, by Harry 
Lee and John H. Hagen. 


The Social Mirror, is a weekly society 
paper at Texarkana, Tex. W.D. Murphy 
is editor and proprietor. 


name of which has not been announced, 
will be started soon at Hastings, Neb., 
by Elmer Brown. 


It is announced that there will be two 
newspapers started in Buxton, Ia., very 
soon. The Gazette is to be edited by 
Rev. Mendenhall and the Eugle by Rev. 
Williamson. 


The Retail Merchants’ Journal, the 
official organ of the Retail Merchants’ 
Association of Canada, has just made its 
appearance at Toronto. E.M.Trowern, 
secretary of the association, is the editor, 
and the business manager is J. W. Ritchie. 


E. E. Fornshell, publisher of the Elwood 
(Ind.) Call-Leader, expects to start a 
Republican newspaper this fall, and an- 
nounces that he will start with 10,000 
subscribers. The paper will be published 
weekly at Elwood, and a business office 
will be maintained in Indianapolis. Itis 
the intention to issue stock certificates 
to the amount of $10,000. 


The daily sworn circulation of the 
Galesburg (Ill.) Mail for June was 4,825 ; 
advertising, 1,183 columns. 





EADQUARTERS FOR 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
For All Machines. 


Carbon, Manifold and full lineof TYPE- 
WRITER LINEN Papers, warranted to 
giveabsolutesatisfaction. Please send for 
samples, prices and circulars of Keating’s 
Cleaning Brush. 


THE S. T. SMITH CO., 
10 Park Place, New York. 





THE LOVEJOY CO., Established 1853. 
ELECTROTYPERS 


and Manufacturers of Electrotype Machinery, 


444-446 Pearl Street, New York. 











When you order a new News- 
paper Press specify to your builder 
that you want it arranged for driv- 
ing by a“C & C’ DOUBLE-COM- 
MUTATOR MOTOR fitted with 
the SERIES-PARALLEL CON- 
TROL. The cheapest, cleanest 
and best system. 


The C &C Electric Co., 


143 Liberty Street, New York. 











duced in the West. 
THE COMMONWEALTH. 


SEATTLE, 








HEART TO HEART 


Talk for just a line or two. Have you something you want intro- 
It so, you can find no better way than through 
Unsurpassed typographical appearance, 
more good readers, more artistic ads; and finds its way into more 
FIRST CLASS HOMES thau any other weekly in the West. 


THE COMMONWEALTH, 


THE ARCADE, 


WASHINGTON. - 

















— 
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THE EDITORIAL PAGE. 


Its Worth and Its Future—Some Views 
Held by Well Known Newspapers on 
the Much Discussed Question. 


The every-so-often discussion of the 
worth and value of an editorial page 
has just been lighted again, says the 
Atlanta News, and to the symposium 
some interesting contributions have al- 
ready been made—interesting because 
they are contrary to the recent trend of 
opinion heretofore, and assert the im- 
portance of that feature of a newspaper. 

The question seems to have been sug- 
gested by some Iowa paper, and the 
Melvin Argus answered the question 
thus: ‘There is a class of people that 
turn to the editorial page ofa paper first, 
and, after perusing its columns thorough- 
ly, find much interestin the general news, 
but without the editorial page their 
interest in the paper would not be suffi- 
cient to buy the paper or subscribe for it. 
The“editorial page is necessary, and it 
should be made the main feature ofa 
paper. Theclass of people that subscribe 
for a daily by the year are people who 
would miss it.”’ 

The Burlington Hawkeye adds this 
comment: ‘*Thereis no question that 
the Argus is correct in its opinion. A 
newspaper without an editorial page is 
like a man without a mind. There are 
some newspaper readers who care only 
for the information which they can 
glean from the telegraph and local col- 
umns. Butasarule the man who care- 
fully reads the news departments turns 
to the editorial pagefor a review of what 
he has been reading. He may not al- 
ways find his own ideas among those in 
the editorial columns, but he is given 
interest by gleaning other people’s ideas, 
and if they are not in accordance with 
his own he has the satisfaction of com- 
batting them in his mind. It is usually 
the case, however, that the editorial page 
is a source of suggestion and information 
to the student of politics and world af- 
fairs, and those who read it regularly 
are among the best posted persons.” 

The Nashville American contributes 
this to the discussion: ‘In the old days 
when news was regarded as of secondary 
importance in a newspaper, the editorial 
page probably exercised a greater influ- 
ence than it does to-day. It made few 
converts, however, and its influence was 
chiefly exerted in keeping party followers 
in line and inciting them to more intense 
partisanship and greater political effort. 
The influence of the modern newspaper is 
to cause more people to think and to 
think without clamps or fetters. The 
editorial page is the balance wheel of the 
newspaper, and those who read it have 
far more to do with shaping public 
thought than those who don’t. The 
editorial page that is most apt to have 
the greatest real influence is that which 
is usually somewhat in advance of popu- 
lar thought.” 

The simple truth is, says the Atlanta 
News in summing up the matter, the 
possibilities of the editorial page of a 
paper are no less and no more than they 
always were. Intheold days, before the 
science of gathering news had grown to 
its present wonderful proportions and 
character, the news end of a paper was 
necessarily a limited sphere, and the 
brains of the business, therefore, turned 
to the editorial page. 

When, however, the gathering and dis- 
serination of news began to come to be 
what it is, the youth and vigor and dar- 
ing of the profession turned to it and 
developed it to animportance impossible 
in the days of the ‘“‘great editors.” So, 
by comparison, the editorials shrank. 

So long, however, as reason and senti- 
ment and humor are enjoyed by men so 

‘ long will the deserving editorial page 
flourish. It is beside the question to say 
people have come to think for themselves. 
That is true, and becauseitis true a logi- 
cal presentation of any question appeals 
to the people of this broadened and 





thinking age as it never appealed before. 


TWO OF THE MA 
“BEATS’ 


By the Publishers Press Association, which fur- 
nishes a Telegraph and Cable Service no up-to-date 
and progressive paper can well afford to be without 


BRIDGEPORT EVENING FARMER’S BIG BEAT. 
THe Onity BrinGerport PAPER WHicH CONTAINED THE 
INFORMATION OF THE ABSCONDER’S CAPTURE. 


The announcement of the capture of Oliver T. 
Sherwood, the absconding cashier of the Southport 
National Bank, was given to Bridgeport last night 
through the medium of the Farmer. No other evening 
Bridgeport paper had a line of Sherwood’s capture. It 
was one of the biggest local news “beats” in years for 
everyone in Bridgeport was interested in the doings of 
the former prominent Southport banker who was so well 
known in this city. 

The relatives of Sherwood were at first’ inclined to 
doubt the story of his capture. They knew nothing of 
it until they read of it in the Farmer. 

The news was flashed to the Farmer over its special 
wire direct from New York, where the first information 
of the absconder’s apprehension was received by the 
Publishers Press Association, which service the Farmer 
receives exclusively in this city. 

The Publishers Press has scored so many big beats 
upon its rival lately that occurrences like that of yester- 
day call for only passing comment.—Bridgeport (Conn.) 
Evening Farmer. 


LEADER’S BEAT ON YALE-HARVARD RACES. 
SPLENDID News SERVICE OF RACE BY THE PUBLISHERS 
Press To-Day. 


The Publishers Press news service is the best in the 
world. 

Today the Publishers Press furnished the result of the 
Varsity race ahead of the Associated Press and the much 
boasted wireless invention, enabling the Leader to 
announce the result fully two minutes before it was made 
known elsewhere in New Haven. 

The Publishers Press beats all competitors on big 
news events.—New Haven (Conn.) Leader. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PUBLISHERS PRESS, 





PARK ROW BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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COLONIAL JOURNALISM 
Review of in sonlitas de Meicesicien in Uncle 


Sam’s New Possessions and Some of 
Its Interesting Features. 


Those who imagine that the noble art 
or science of journalism flourishes only in 
the temperate zone, and that its hullaba- 
loo and strenuosity are unknown in the 
soft, seductive tropics, are very badly 
mistaken, says a writer in the Baltimore 
Herald. True enough, there are not 
nearly so many daily journals south of 
the tropic of cancer as north of it, and 
true enough, also, the chief shining orna- 
ments of the art (or science) live and 
have their being in the North, but this is 
no sign that the struggle for “scoops” 
languishes where the palms grow or that 
Enterprise is not spelled with a “‘cap” E 
in the land of tamales and sunstrokes. 

All of Uncle Sam’s new possessions are 
hotbeds of journalisticindustry. A press 
was set up and an English paper started 
in Cuba but a few weeks after the first 
American invaders landed at Guanta- 
namo. In the Philippines the Washing- 
ton hand press followed the flag with 
almost equal speed, and in Porto Rico 
there isnow published an American news- 
paper which rather puts to shame the 
average small city daily of the United 
States. It is a hustler, is this last men- 
tioned—the San Juan News—and recently 
it has been indulging in exposes of all 
sorts of people and things. As a result 
its reporters have been attacked on the 
street, its country correspondents have 
been intimidated and its editor has been 
sued for libel. But to date the News has 
emerged from every melee smiling and 
victorious. Its enterprise is making the 
bucolic Porto Ricans realize that they 
are now Americanized and civilized, and 
the sensations seem to please them. 


CAREER OF THOMAS COWAN, 


But the leader of all the American 
colonial papers, at least in point of size, 
is the Manila Times. This able journal, 
which now publishes a twelve-page issue 
every day, was founded by Thomas 
Cowan, a gentleman whose journalistic 
experiences have been fairly extraordi- 
nary. He made his entry in the far East 
during the Chinese-Japanese war as cor- 
respondent for the London Times. Later 
he forsook the venerable Thunderer for 
the more enterprising London Daily 
News, and after a few months of service 
with the latter joined the Chinese staff of 
Reuter’s famous European News Agency. 
Then, casting off all bonds which bound 
him to the Western world, he became a 
member of the staff of the Hong Kong 
Telegraph, and after that wrote and 
edited for the China Mail, the Kobe 
(Japan) Chronicle and the London Times. 
When these varied services reached an 
end he journeyed to Manila, where the 
Americans had just landed, and founded 
the Times. 

From the start the venture was suc- 
cessful, but Cowan’sroving spirit would 
not down, and it was not long before he 
was “off again, gone again’’—this time 
to Pekin. This was in 1900, during the 
Boxer trouble, and the English and 
American troops quartered in and near 
the Chinese capital were thirsting for 
news of the outside world with a great 
and burningethirst Cowan, in partner- 
ship with his brother—a kindred hustler 
—determined to satisfy it. The result 
was the appearance of the China Times, 
one of the most unique publications in 
the history of journalism. 

It was printed in no less than seven 
languages—Chinese, Japanese, English, 
French, German, Russian and Italian. It 
was jokingly remarked by a Hong Kong 
paper at the time that Cowan would, at 
any time, add any otherlanguage known 
to man if more than six persons capable 
of reading it appeared on the scene. The 
subscription price was $10 a year, gold, 
in advance. Cordwood and loot, it was 


announced, would not be taken. 
The subsequent history of this excellent 


to the writer. It is safe to guess, how- 
ever, that the Cowans have since served 
the goddess of journalism—if there is 
such a divinity—in other capitals. Both 
are newspaper men of unusual ability. 

The present chief rival of the Times in 
Manila is the American, a journal of the 
super-energetic sort. Both journals are 
rather handicapped by the severe man- 
ner in which the so-called sedition laws 
are enforced. This makes it impossible 
to deal with abuses as openly as they 
might in the United States. 


THE PAPERS IN PORTO RICO. 


In the old days journalism was an ex- 
ceedingly strenuous profession in Porto 
Rico. Instead of the American libel law, 
which now holds editors in terror, they 
had the Spanish code duello—a thing of 
grisly and hair-raising rules and regula- 
tions. Thejournalist who “roasted” an 
alcalde usually found thelatter’s seconds 
waiting for him when he reached his of- 
fice in the morning and a tremendous com- 
bat always followed. In many news- 
paper offices there were complete arsenals, 
and a few even had fencing rings for 
editorial practice. Like the presiding 
genius of the Arizona Kicker, the Porto 
Rican editor kept ltis gun on his desk 
beside his shears and paste pot, and in 
cases where indignant subscribers neg- 
lected to send their seconds ahead of 
them he was ready toshootat the instant 
the sanctum door creaked. 

When Gen. George W. Davis, of the 
United States Army, landed in Porto Rico 
he issued an order forbidding dueling, 
and though there have been a few com- 
bats since then the old system has been 
abandoned. To-day, in the island, when 
a subscriber feels himself injured by an 
article in a public journal, he either sues 
the editor for libel or organizes a mob to 
wreck the paper’s office. One of the first 
American newspapers published in Porto 
Rico was thus wiped from the map. 

Many of the Spanish papere in Porto 
Rico publish regular or occasional dis- 
patches in English. One of these is the 
Boletin Mercantil, of SanJuan. Another, 
a couple of years ago; was the Diario do 
Puerto Rica. The last named was once 
wrecked by a mob of the sturdy rural 
yeomanry. 

The San Juan News, the only genuine 
American paper on theisland, was found- 
ed in 1898 by a man named De Rackin, 
who afterward published a paper in Ma- 
nila. At irae inclined to be yellow, 
but now, r the able editorship of 
Hobart 8. Bird, it is a firstclass newspa- 
per in every respect. It publishes the 
Associated Press dispatches and covers 
the local field thoroughly. Recently the 
News indulged in an attack upon several 
members of the San Juan local adminis- 
tration, and the result was a series of 
exciting libel suits. Mr. Bird, however, 
emerged from all of these victorious, and 
his paper is improving rapidly. 

The News is the only newspaper in the 
United States, the territories or posses- 
sions thereof, that hasa woman cartoon- 
ist. Her name is Florence Allen, and 
recently she invented an idealized figure 
to represent Porto Rico, as Uncle Sam 
and Columbia represent the United States 
and John Bull stands for Great Britain. 
This newcomer among national types is 
called Borinquen—the original Indian 
name of Porto Rico—and she is a dainty 
and demure little maiden, with a couple 
of feathers stuck jauntily in her hair and 
an air of beauty and grace. The national 
song of Porto Rico iscalled “ Borinquen,” 
and the name is so interwoven with the 
legend and romance of the island that it 
seems peculiarly fitting that the little 
Borinquen maid should be its symbol. 


Call Circulation Boomers Pedlers. 

A delegation of city merchants of Har- 
risburg, Pa., recently called upon Mayor 
McCormick to ask him to compel can- 
vassers for newspapers to take out a 
pedler’s license. The delegatessaid that 
canvassers have been offering dry goods, 
wearing apparel and household utensils 
as premiums at a small cost over the 
subscription price of the paper. This, 
they claim, is pedling. 


George Ade’s next musical comedy will 
be named “The Sho-Sun.”’ The scene is 
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Fort Wortu, Texas, July 15, 1903. 
MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co., 

New York. 
Gentlemen : 

‘We are pleased with our machine and it has 
proven a money maker for us the last two years 
and hope soon that we will have to put in 
another machine.” 

Yours respectfully, 
KEYSTONE PRINTING Co., 


ioned ) J. K. Millican. 
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The cost of running ONE Linotype is 
one-twentieth of the cost of running twenty. 
EIGHT HUNDRED #ssuccessful _one- 


machine plants prove this assertion. 


MERGENTHALER 


LINOTYPE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 

















Vandals Wreck Newspaper Plant. 
The plant ef the Paterson (N. J.) Even- 
ing News was partially wrecked recently 
by vandals who gained entrance to the 
building after the close of the day’s work. 
Matter which had been set was pied, and 
type Gases were piled in the middle of the 
floor. In the editorial room desks were 
opened and the place littered with letters 
and papers. One typewriter was com- 
| pletely ruined. The damage amounted 
Ham’s Horn is a paper published by | t® several hundred dollars. Only two 
Ham & Ham at California, Mo., in the| weeks before’ someone entered the 
interest of zinc and lead mining properties | Guardian office and upset things, but the 

and investments. | damage on that occasion was slight. 


London Newspaper Plants Flooded. 

The printing rooms of the London 
newspapers which are built in the under- 
ground district betwee: “eet street and 
the Embankment were iiuvded by the 
torrents of rain that fell on Saturday 
night. The damage was so great that a 
number of the newspapers could not 
print their Sunday editions until late in 
the afternoon. The floods caused great 
loss all over the south of England. 
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